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symbol of Love? 


A convincing subjective sen 
sation was the cause. 


When a Person experi. 


ences strong emotion he senses the eXcitemenr 
palpitating in his heart. Therefore the hear 
came to be thought of as the organ by which 
emotion 1s generated. Plato, in the Timacus, 
distinguishes between the rational soul, which 
is placed in the head, and—safely isolated by 
the isthmus of the neck—the irrational, mortal 
soul, housed in the thorax. The irrational soul, 
in turn, consists of a nobler part, to be found 
in the breast, and the baser realm of the in- 
stinctual desires below the midriff. The heart, 
then, was the seat of courage, passion, and 
‘‘love’s contention.” No longer do we think of 
the bloodpump as a generator of feelings, but 
its excitations still reverberate in human con- 
sciousness. In our spontaneous experience the 
heart continues to be the seat of emotion. Sen- 
sation refuses to be corrected by intellectual 
knowledge. Just as, to our eyes, the sun still 
rises in the East and sets in the West, although 


we were told four hundred years 2g° that it 
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does nothing of the kind, so love still palpitates 
in every lover’s heart. We still speak confi- 
dently of sweethearts and broken hearts, of 


heartening news and heartlessness. 


Here, then, are demonstrations of the fact that 
the senses are hard to overrule. This places a 
grave responsibility on everybody who con- 
tributes to shaping the sensory appearance of 
our world. It is in the power of a designer to 
make an important message lose its weight, to 
give the resonance of a sermon to a piece of 
sales talk, to make dignity ridiculous and de- 
pression gay. He can do so by choosing shape 
and size, color and arrangement in such a way 
that they compel the eye to tell the mind what 


to think of a certain matter. 
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The heart, we say, became the symbol of love. 
But did it really? The red object that appears 
on greeting cards and gives its shape to candy 
boxes bears little resemblance to the unsightly 
pump in the chests of men and animals. A heart 
is a clumsy looking thing of uncertain outline, 
bumpy and complex, and instead of an even, 
red color there is a whole rainbow of bluish 
reddish, yellowish, and greenish hues. The 
heart of St. Valentine’s Day is the product of a 
radical simplification of color and shape. But 
although unfaithful as a portrait, the ‘“‘heart”’ 
has great virtues as a visual object. It makes 


sense to the eye. It 1s easy to recognize, easy 





to remember, easy to reproduce, and, what is 
more, it directly conveys meaning and expres- 
sion. The picture of a heart in a textbook of 
anatomy does not remind us of love. The red 
pattern does—and not just by force of habit. 
More generally this means that an image in 
order to be intelligible, meaningful, and effec- 
tive must have simplicity, that is, well organ- 
ized structure. The ancient pattern of the heart 
confirms what modern artists have endeavored 
to prove against so much opposition: That a 
likeness may move far away from the model 
and make its point all the more truthfully and 


essentially. 
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The familiar pattern of the heart is simpler 
than the anatomical organ. But what is simpli- 
city? It does not merely depend on the number 
of elements involved. One can easily design a 
combination of no more than three straight 
lines that is anything but simple. What makes 
the heart simple? 

‘There is a way of constructing the heart shape 
over a skeleton of equilateral triangles. One 


and the same unit of length accounts for all the 





main dimensions of the figure. The overall 
shape has symmetry: the left wing is the mir- 
ror image of the right. In addition, half circles 
and other fairly elementary curves can be used 
for the contours. The objective geometry of 
the pattern appeals to what may be called “‘the 
spontaneous geometry of vision.’ The three- 
line figure above had few elements, but the in- 
tricate relationship between them involved a 


rather large number of structural features. 
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A pattern is simple when it employs a mini- 
mum number of structural features. Design 
may be most complex and still ‘have simpli- 
city.”’ Was it Einstein who said that everything 
should be as simple as possible but no simpler? 
By virtue of its simplicity the heart is in the 
company of many other equally incisive signs 
or signals. They all serve to make quick, un- 
ambiguous identification and distinction pos- 
sible. Playing cards use the four-sign language 
of heart, club, spade and diamond. Their only 
semantic function is to express difference 
clearly. Traffic signals and pointing arrows, 
bells and whistles, the cross and the star of 
David, flags, and the ten musical tones by 
which the telephone engineers transmit our 
dialing messages—they all are simple in order 
to make a point sharply and distinctively. Yet 


most of them are not arbitrarily chosen. 
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ideograph to cipher. T he figure onthe left, the probabl 


a 


yriginal, indicates the heart’s structure by a sumple 
drawing of the ventricles. The central figures are 
transitional forms. 1 herighthand figure is the modern 


cipher, no longer directly related to the physiological 


appearance of the object it has been derived from. 


The Chinese pictograph for man 1s an abbrev- 
iated image of a human being; a man with out- 
stretched arms stands for the concept “big’’; 
and an additional horizontal line, which tops 
even the gesture of bigness, changes the mean- 
ing of the sign to “sky, heaven’’. Similarly, 
the heart pattern carved into the bark of a tree 


carries meaning within its shape. 


What make us recognize and accept the heart 
as a symbol of love? Many people—and among 
them many psychologists—would be quick to 
say that it is nothing but a matter of tradition. 
Centuries have taught us that this particular 
sign stands for that particular meaning. Such 
an explanation tends to put the searching mind 
to rest before the more interestin 


aspects of 
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the phenomenon have come into focus. 
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Chere are connections that have been brought 
about by nothing better than accidental tradi 
tion. One of them made St. Valentine the pa- 
tron of lovers. No intrinsic justification for 
this attribution is known. The day, it seems, 
was named after several Valentines, the most 
prominent of whom were a Roman priest and 
a bishop of ‘Terni. Both of them are sald to have 
died as martyrs around the year 270. Whar do 
they have to do w ith our custom? Once of the 
authorities on the subject points out, rather 
lamely, that the collective St. Valentine was 
“famous for his love and charity.” Another 
writer speculates more explicitly: “lo abolish 
; | the heathens’ lewd custom of boys drawing 


S fis, Oat the names of girls in honor of their goddess 
= Epil H THE & 
Love . 
Month ! 
H-UIIE K i eral zealous pastors substituted the names of 


Februata Juno, on the 14th of this month, sev- 


saints on the billets that were drawn.’ What- 
ever the heathen boys may have thought of the 
innovation, it seems clear that the attribution 
is arbitrary. Probably, the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary owes its privilege to the approaching 


spring and was observed as the day on which, 


“~ 
. 


as the Oxford Dictionary says.‘‘birds were 





supposed CO pair. 
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Is the visual pattern of the heart arbitrary in 
the same sense? Would a different design do 
just as well? The dollar sign, for example? 
“Yes,” might be the reply of someone who 
never heard of hard currency, ‘I can see that 
this is a symbol of love!’ The two vertical 
lines stand for two people, who are tied to- 
gether by a wavy bond. Atthe same tme there 
would be a very different feeling about this 
way of presenting love. The line figure looks 
skinny and schematic if compared with the 
generously embracing roundness of the area 
bounded by the contours of the heart. The 
heart, too, contains the theme of two-foldness 


but in a less pronounced fashion. The unity of 


the whole dominates over the separation into 
symmetrical halves. The two protruding lobes 
at the top are counteracted by one sharp point 
at the bottom. A psychoanalyst might wish to 
find here symbols of the two sexes combined 
in one design. If we adhere more closely to 
what actually can be seen we observe that the 
pattern expands in a powerful crescendo from 
the base point towards the top. How different 
would be the visual expression if we used the 
plump, peaceful shape of a roll! There is some- 
thing bold and dynamic about the heart pattern 
balancing on its toe and nevertheless swelling 
to a maximum of tension until the abundant 


girth is rounded off gently by the two halves. 





It makes a difference whether we build the 
contour ofa combination of straight and curved 
lines or whether we use curves only. Straight- 
ness has the rigidity of inorganic matter, but 
it also has strength. Curves are organic, flex- 
ible, supple, but also weak. The introduction 
of the straight lines gives our visual concep- 
tion of love a welcome sturdiness. But there is 
grace in the all-curves pattern. Add to this the 
possibility of changing the expression by vary- 
ing the proportions. Depending on his purpose, 
the designer may make the heart look lusty 
and rustic, or aristocratically slim, spiritual, 


even decadent. 


There are certain changes he will not easily 
undertake because they basically impair the 
nature of the statement: a heart of straight 
lines alone ceases to be a heart because it is de- 


void of human warmth; a heart without sym- 


metry loses the stability and strength without 
which love degenerates to a spurt of helpless 
passion. Symmetry has always been used by 
artists to convey the reliable eternity of the 


gods and of kingship. 


Color, finally, contributes to the expression of 
our theme shape. The red color, we said, is 
hardly realistic. It is simply a reference to 
blood, and yet is not red an exciting color be- 
cause of its associations with violence and fire? 
Chances are that the elementary emotional 
power of red is based not so much on our own 
past experiences as on some particular physio- 
logical effect of low frequency light waves 
upon the nervous system. Whatever the ex- 
planation may turn out to be, the excitement 
of this color fits the mood of love. The ex- 
pression changes profoundly if the same pat- 


tern 1s presented in a cold blue. 
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The simple symmetrical shape has turned out 
ro be an eloquent interpreter of the subject 
for which it stands. Why, then, would we be 
disappointed if a painter, intending to depict 
“Jove,” presented us with a neatly constructed 
heart shape in the center of an otherwise empty 
canvas? Lhe obvious answer is that elemen- 
tary clarity of shape and meaning will make 
its point without producing in the beholder 
the shock of fresh experience. The miracle of 
evoking love by a conglomeration of colors and 
shapes requires the richness and originality of 
the great artist. But however mysterious his 
achievements, he arrives at them by using the 
language of form, of which the alphabet has 


been spelled out here. Rupo_r ARNHEIM 
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a9 cards, though cut ina rude manner, 
These playins 


bear within 
small thing S 


jer, at limes, the ent 


them, and subtly convey, as do most 
the meaning of the larger, the weight- 
ire picture of the time in which 
they were made—manners as mores, mores as moral- 
ity, morality as tempered by the political, economic, 
cultural phenomena of the time—in this instance, 
the early fifteenth century in Germany. 

The cards are divided into four suits, as are our 
modern playing cards, but unlike modern cards 
these suits may all be interpreted symbolically. In- 
deed, these suits represent the social orders among 
feudal men. 

The bell is the nobility. The nobles walked abroad, 
their hawks on their arms; upon the hawk talons 
were tied little bells. The nobles rode out and the 
bells on the claws of the attendant hawk company 
responded rhythmically to the haughty canter. So 
the bells, more properly the sound of the bells, came 
to be associated with the nobility. 

The leaves denote the gentry, who possessed the 
lands, the woods, the manors and parks, one small 
leaf signifying all this green and growing earth. 
It may be that the modern playing card still implies 
this history, for the leaf appears to be the historical 
antecedent of the stylized shape of the spade. 


The acorns are understood to be the peasantry (with- 
in the peasantry—the woodsmen, foresters, hunters, 
farmers, the serf group entirely) for several reasons. 
First, for their obvious relation to the land, their 
livelihood being there, and there too, the necessary 
roles they played in the activities of land economics. 
Secondly, do they not lie, as do acorns at the foot of 
great oaks, in vast profusion? 
But it is the meaning of the heart which we are most 
concerned with. The heart symbolizes the ecclesias- 
tics. There are many scriptural directives which 
make this association obvious, if not entirely neces- 
sary (i.e.“‘with the heart man believeth’). Further- 
more, the heart was, and still is, construed to be 
the seat of the emotions. Then what clearer symbol 
than the heart to express the ardor, the intensity, 
the compulsive emotionalism of the medieval church. 
Today, the heart symbol undeniably has lost some 
of its religious significance, though not all. How- 
ever, its emotional significance, its love meaning, 
is strongly with us. This being true, the religious 
meaning re-enters, for do we not speak of the nun’s 
marriage to God, and of religion as an act of love? 
What is most important, however, 1s that after five 
centuries the heart is still understood as a symbol, 


while the other symbols, the bell, the leaf, the acorn, 
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We have often chanced upon a pierced heart in ised 
upon a tree bough, or have seen this ir sonia scrawled 
upon a city wall, or have endured its repetition 
amidst garlands and cherubs, on numberless pic- 
torial btllets-doux, the valentine card, ever since 
this communication came into popularity at the 
end of the last century. 

We know that the pierced heart means love, but in 
a speedy, untroubled, uncomprehending manner. In 
a word, our symbolic knowledge is a conditioned 
reflex. The love thus cursorily understood ts, tf at all 
thought about, as delightful and as thin as the Holly- 
wood romantic film and the perfumed soap adver- 
tisement. The significance behind this symbol, for- 
gotten through indifference, is a product of religious 
history, quite other-worldly, which has ironically 
developed its present, mundane mean Ing. 

The heart is absolute spirituality, the love of Fesus 
Christ, who is himself love incarnate, represented 
by a burning and bleeding heart, crowned with 
thorns; burning with the heat and intensity of a 
love for man, so complete He happily surrenders 


Fis life for man’s redemption; bleeding, almost to 
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pity, for man’s selfish and frail nature. It 1s a 
heart, lacerated and torn, and yet miraculously and 
divinely enduring. 

The arrow ts the arrow found in the story of Saint 
Sebastian (recall the frequent representations of 
Sebastian holding, delicately and at finger length, 
an arrow of his martyrdom), who rather than re- 
nounce his faith in Christianity, his love for Christ, 
is sentenced to a martyrdom by Roman archery. 
This union of symbols, the heart and its piercing 
arrow, through the rigors of time and its taste, 
through its struggle with fashion, has transformed 
itself and come to a new worldly meaning. Now the 


agony 1s pleasure, its passion unsanctified, rather 


Jleshly, no longer awesome, but considerably pal- 


atable. R.P. 
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¢. 490 B.C. C.U. Art School Library — as ree 


fp. 5 HERCULES; METOPE FIGURE FROM Fs 


+3 Qiry 


p. 6 HEART CUT-OUTS 

American, 19th century. Collection Carroll A. Means 
p.7 ILLUS.“HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT’, 
by Ludwig Richter, German, 1859-62. C.U. Museum 
Library 

Tissue inset— ENGRAVING OF THE HEART 

from the “Encyclopédte’’ val. I, compiled by Diderat, 
1762.C.U. Museum Library 

fp. 12 FRENCH PLAYING CARDS, 

early 17th century. C.U. Museum Library 


p.13 IBID 


p.16 CHINESE IDEOGRAMS FOR THE “HEART’’, 
from ancient to modern forms, recorded by Chalfant. 
Coll. Metropolitan Museum Reference Library. Chi- 


nese characters for “big” and “heaven”, C.U. Art 
School Library 





p.17 CHINESE CHARACTER FOR ‘“MAN’”’. 
C.U. Art School Library 

p.18 VALENTINE CARD, 

C.U. Museum Print Collection 


~.19 IBID 


f. 21 OAK HILL SEMINARY DRAWING, 
by Sarah Pratt, American, 1850. Coll. Matthew 
Wysocki 
p. 22 FRENCH SAILOR TATTOO 
¢. 1900. Coll. Matthew Wysocki 
“ADAM AND EVE” 


woodcut from the Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493. C.U, 
Museum Library 





“ADAM AND EVE” 

painted by Lucas Cranach, 1 526. C.U. Art School 
Library 

p.23 MASONIC EYE LOCK, 
American, c. 1850. Coll. Matthew Wysocki 
Illustration of bleeding heart of Jesus. oe sie: 
- p.26 “TO AN UNKNOWNE GODDESSE”, 
English frontispiece is = i 
“i 27 CUPID, nit 
we es re 
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drea Mantegna, late fifteenth century. 
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